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THE MAN WITH A JOB 



HAYES ROBBINS 
Winchester, Massachusetts 



It is a nine-days' wonder why, with the doors of escape thrown 
open on every hand, the modern working-man is so slow to walk 
out of his industrial house of bondage. That he must think of it 
as a house of bondage seems likely enough, by this time, with so 
many straining every nerve to convince him of it, and so many 
differences he himself can see between the industrial system his 
job epitomizes and the land of promise lying fallow just across the 
way. Perhaps I might have said a nine-years' wonder, or a nine- 
centuries' wonder. 

His job is not what he could wish it, nor is his life centering 
around the job. Far from that. There is monotony in it, not to be 
told from drudgery when it has lasted long enough, and there is 
weariness of muscle and mind. For entirely too many there are 
conditions of labor miserably wrong; burdens no man and certainly 
no woman ought to bear, borne nevertheless and for rates of pay 
that have no excuse in twentieth-century America. There are 
women and children — who knows how many ? — in the din and dust 
of factories who ought to be in the home and the school. These 
things are so; if they do not make up the whole picture, the working- 
man knows they are still in the year 1914 a part of it. To him it 
is no special or practical consolation that it was a larger part in 
1814 and a still larger in 1714. 

He is never allowed to lose sight of these dark corners, even if 
he could. His union talks them over with him and he with it. 
Politicians needing his vote remind him, for some weeks before 
elections, of the things he knows better than they. The socialists 
show him grounds for resentment which even he had not thought of, 
and with no dread of opposing facts; since almost any industrial 
estate, if by no means harsh in itself, becomes so in contrast with 
the vision of universal justice and plenty set over against it. The 
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syndicalist seizes him by the collar and shakes him into attention — ■ 
tells him he has but to turn his head and look at his pocket to see 
the hand of his own immediate employer; that he needs but to 
throw the robber off and keep for himself what is and always has 
been his own. 

But he seems, somehow, not to heed these things, or not to heed 
them enough to rise en -masse at the call of his liberators. Perhaps 
the call comes from too many directions, and confuses. He is 
willing to move on and out to almost anything better, but he must 
see the next step ahead and bear his weight on it. He has been 
down in the quicksand on other excursions, and remembers. 

Within a few months after one of the bitterest, most riotous 
labor wars in our industrial history, terrible in cost, and edged 
with a portent beyond that of any ordinary trade dispute, the city 
of Lawrence gave the country a counter demonstration of such 
force and meaning that all prophecy and reasoning were again set 
adrift. Men native born and men from the ends of the earth, of 
every station in life and almost every shade of belief, marched 
through the city streets in protest against the very doctrines and 
impulses which had seemed, a short time before, on the point of 
sweeping this whole industrial community out into a wide torrent 
of social revolution. These volunteer loyalists, in number two to 
three times more than had rallied to the Ettor-Haywood standard, 
were for the most part men on salaries or daily pay, the "wage 
slaves" to whom the "No God, no master" refuge had just been 
freely offered. For that matter, all but a minor fraction of the 
million and a half or more of working-men in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have for years turned a deaf ear to this same 
message of deliverance. 

The flow and ebb of first thought and second thought, discontent 
with what is and dread of what might be in place of it, among men 
not of opposite industrial groups but of the same group, has marked 
the outbreak and the simmering down of all our great industrial 
tumults. Every Homestead, Coeur d'Alene, and Cripple Creek 
has been feared or welcomed as the long-looked-for opening of the 
red reign or of the Age of Man. Most of the expected first volleys 
are never fired. A dozen or a hundred times a season, more or less 
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commonplace strikes fill the headlines by reason of predicted rioting 
and widespread uprising. A week or a month later a small item 
on the back page announces the end of the trouble and the terms of 
settlement. 

Just the same uprush has broken the political crust, time and 
again, but the rather unsavory stew has not remained fluid. A new 
crust forms, sometimes a little thinner and more elastic, sometimes 
hardly to be told from the old. Boss-ridden and graft-plundered 
cities are suddenly captured by the socialists. After a little one of 
two things happens. The new regime is thrown out and the con- 
servative element, somewhat chastened and broadened, again 
takes the helm, or the socialist officials, shouldering real responsi- 
bility for the first time, settle down to a matter-of-fact handling 
of things as they find them, very much as any group of liberal 
opportunists would do in the same situation. Starting out with a 
scorn of "patchwork reform" of a system which must of its own 
viciousness forever defeat all efforts to better it, they are them- 
selves drawn aside directly at the call of immediate need. 

Free ice, free lunches for school children, minimum wage limits, 
and public work for the unemployed are no novelties in a day of 
free textbooks, recreation piers, short-hour laws, state employ- 
ment bureaus, and masses of social legislation in all our states. 
Many thousands of public-spirited citizens, who have no faith in 
the common ownership of productive capital as the one cure for our 
social ills, have worked earnestly for all these things. They are 
socialistic measures in the sense that all joint undertakings of a 
community are socialistic, but none of them lays even a toy hatchet, 
much less an axe, to the root of the capitalist tree. All alike, from 
this viewpoint, are vain palliatives. Our socialist freinds have sent 
us the challenge for so many years, "We don't want reform, but 
reconstruction," that we cannot but wonder if they really deem it 
worth while for Milwaukee and Schenectady to putter with the 
same old symptoms while the causes of social disease remain — 
precisely the kind of work they have been urging civic reformers 
and trade unions to lay aside for the larger cause. 

Which is only to say that socialism in power becomes something 
quite other than the doctrinaire socialism of the lecture hall or 
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street corner. The very growth of a movement checks speed and 
compels many compromises. It is much easier for one man to set 
up the ideal state than for ten thousand to do it, and harder with 
every added ten thousand. German political socialism, the nearest 
of any in the world to actual control of a great government, is not 
today in theory or aim the socialism of Marx, Engels, or Lassalle. 
"The larger the party," says Professor Rauschenbusch, devoted 
socialist that he is, "the milder the program." 

Almost within reach, we never quite get our hands on the mil- 
lennium of our hopes. Possibly our notions of what it ought to 
be no more stay in place than we do. We come up to where the 
vision seemed to stand yesterday, but it has moved on. The ardent 
spirits forge ahead, but they lose their footing in some tremendous 
undertow. They do make headway, but it is slow. Always there 
is the baffling pull-back of the " conservative streak " in the average 
man. 

In all our casting about for exact economic laws controlling the 
industrial habits of men, have we given quite enough study to the 
man himself ? He after all is the court of last resort. If all his 
decisions are made, not by him, but for him, through some subtle 
determinism, he at least does not know it. Every shifting of 
conditions opens a new choice of courses, for better or worse, and 
do the choosing he must. Some day, perhaps, we shall know soci- 
ology as a phase of psychology. 

The mental stress of deciding between the thing in hand and the 
thing promised breeds that "conservative streak." Most of us are 
willing to cast a few crumbs on the waters of hope, but those who 
venture all their bread are few. For after all it is only a larger 
loaf that is to come back after many days, and the days may be too 
many. Meanwhile we must live. Traces of this furtive caution 
crop out surprisingly now and then in out-of-the-way corners of 
naturally radical temperaments. Without especially trying to find 
it, I have had its curious workings brought home as a powerful 
reality through a number of years of somewhat close acquaintance 
with large groups of militant working-men. It is the brake that 
keeps our engine from taking the crossovers ahead at too high 
speed. It is the "morning-after" state of mind of the man with 
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a job — the morning after the socialist rally or the union vote to 
call a long-dreaded strike. It is the tug of wife and babies, deeply- 
understood by every normal man. Label it sentimentalism, 
cowardice, what you will — nobody cares; the fact is there. It is 
not the whole fact, of course; the call for the great uprising goes 
also to youth and unbound shoulders. But youth is busy and has 
not learned despair; it would like to experiment with opportunity 
a little, before it strikes down. 

The millennium waits for this man with a job, and the job must 
somehow be figured without a break into the millennial plan. He 
is not willing to toss the poor thing, little as he loves it, into the 
Professor Makeover machine of his country-fair recollections, 
expecting a bag of gold to drop into his hands on the other side. 
He may suspect it will prove the same kind of gold he actually 
received at the professor's prodigal hands. To make it a better 
job he will sometimes loosen his hold and take the risk of a strike, 
but he never quite lets go. He still considers it his job, and knows 
it will more than likely come back to him. 

What if he does not after all despise it so much as he occasionally 
appears to, or as he is insistently told he ought to ? Most of the 
labor spokesmen I have known, men representing the most ener- 
getic and perhaps most intelligent part of our wage-earning popu- 
lation, frankly like some things about the industrial society they 
are accustomed to better than the program of liberation. They 
are not sure it will mean liberation. The right to work or not to 
work, for whom they please, and when they please, with the power 
by united action to bargain for their labor on something like equal 
terms, they have won by long struggle and are sure of. It is liberty, 
real and immediate. In the knowledge of this reserve power, 
always at hand, is a subtle satisfaction making the meanest drudgery 
for the time being endurable. The working-man hugs it close. 
It is not for sale, even at a high price in the paper currency of the 
new dispensation. He distrusts any half-way ground between 
liberty and slavery. 

He is a little suspicious of a universal working schedule, estab- 
lished by laws in the making of which any particular set of workers 
could have little voice and no real control. He can see some advan- 
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tages in a "city job" as matters now stand, the expense of high wages 
and easy hours drawn from taxes paid apparently by somebody 
else, but he does not know just what will happen when there is no 
longer a somebody else, only the impersonal everybody-nobody to 
draw upon when anybody wants a change of condition. With 
every large group having a direct interest in not letting any other 
group draw too much from the common fund, the man with a job 
wonders if he will really find progress any easier under the new order 
than it is now. For he is not going to be content even with a 
doubled share in the socialist redistribution, unless he is to have 
elbow room to keep striving how and when he may choose for some- 
thing better still. He has never noticed any larger degree of con- 
tentment and renunciation among people of five-thousand-dollar 
incomes than among those of five-hundred-dollar incomes. 

He dares refuse to work, now, because his fellows are equally free 
to do the same, in a joint effort to make their common lot better. 
The payers of wages can be dealt with one at a time, and kept busy 
at their proper task of finding new economies, new productive 
methods which shall make nature pay the bills of a rising standard 
of living. And he knows there are a thousand other employers 
in case his own, for the time being, cannot be brought to terms. 
Somewhere among them he will find another job. But with a 
single and all-powerful employer to match his wits against, where 
shall he turn when his particular lot grows irksome ? In the social 
commonwealth he is to control his own fortunes through the ballot 
box. It is a mighty privilege, perhaps too mighty. In speculating 
on what he will do with it he may even feel appallingly helpless, 
as a man disarmed, with that and that only for a quick remedy or 
a stout reliance. Ten thousand or ten million to one! His proud 
ballot — -one flake in a terrific snowstorm — where has it gone? 
Did it stick anywhere in particular, or did anybody feel it ? Per- 
haps enough of his fellows will take enough interest in his griev- 
ances to help him dent the rhinoceros hide of society. Perhaps 
not. He can imagine it will take a considerable thrust to make the 
creature look around. 

It may occur to him that he and everybody he knows will 
always be minority stockholders, and he has heard what often 
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happens to minority stockholders. Can he expect that the might- 
iest corporation of all, the vast economic machine of a nation at 
work, will have a more impressionable and accessible soul than the 
individual concerns of his own day, which he has learned on many 
kinds of high authority have none at all ? 

Thinking it over in some milder mood, he may conclude that 
for his own part he would probably be reasonable about it and bow 
to the will of the majority, biding his time. But suppose a lot of 
young fellows over there and another lot over here cannot get into 
this mood. What if, disgruntled over the easier jobs of many 
thousands of their fellow-citizens, or angered at some government 
foreman, they suddenly drop tools and remind the authorities that 
the world owes them a living ? They had drawn that canny con- 
clusion from the well-remembered campaign cry, "To each accord- 
ing to his need." Can the community let these men starve? 
There was to be no more starvation. Will it grant the demands, 
throw open the positions asked for, and send the workers thus dis- 
placed down to the deserted posts? Or will it order them back 
to work at the point of the bayonet, as more than one European 
government has done already in the case of striking workmen on 
state enterprises ? A strike against the government is revolution. 
Our doubting working-man in his milder mood wonders how he 
himself would deal with his fellows of this temper. He is not so 
sure that no provocation to drop his own tools could ever arise. 

Then it may occur to him, going deeper, that the liberal allow- 
ance to each and all may not last. He knows something about the 
tremendous pressure put upon the machinery of society every day 
to turn out the product needed for the support of labor, and a return 
to private management and capital, the most of which goes into 
reinvestment for still larger production to meet increasing needs. 
There will be a fairer distribution under the new plan, he may feel 
sure. But suppose the tone and energy are relaxed and the indus- 
trial muscles get flabby. When the total output shrinks until 
there is less to distribute, however fairly, than now, what then? 
Who is to watch productive costs and wastes with the eagle eye 
of the private manager, and enforce the standards of efficiency ? 
Who is to speed up the "government stroke," and what is to stand 
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back of him ? Force ? That is the one word the laborer who has 
fled to our shores most fears and hates. When the man with a job 
catches sight of the old f amiliar figure, black and silent, behind this 
fair vision of universal freedom, he hesitates. 

If this were all, it may be some uprush of enthusiasm would 
banish his alarm as a bad dream. But his everyday comings and 
goings with the forerunners of the new era, men of his own indus- 
trial kin, are wide-awake experiences that he is sure about. In 
most cases, it is the sober truth that he admires the men who are 
to bring him salvation even less than the salvation itself. It may 
be a trivial factor, of little weight in argument, but it is insistently 
real and it gives him pause. It helps account for the conservative 
streak. To most of us there is no miniature of human society quite 
so convincing as the near-by men and women who compose it. To 
the average working-man, economic institutions are the length- 
ened shadows of his employer, his fellow shopmen, and the members 
of his union. The coming kingdom of heaven on earth he sees, 
illogically perhaps but actually, in the particular Max or Ivan or 
Antonio who for years has been fighting him at all the turns of 
union policy with the utmost bitterness, ambitious, dogmatic, 
assailing his every attempt to win gains for labor through media- 
tion or arbitration as a rank if not corrupt betrayal. He can 
imagine, if he thinks so far, that many issues under the new 
regime may still demand continual arbitration, if not judicial 
authority. Shall all men be paid alike, for instance, or by some 
graded scale, and if this, in what measure to each class of labor ? 

It seems to him these men do not display quite enough of the 
just and charitable virtues of the brotherhood they are to help set 
up. Commonly proffered as the new religion of humanity, the 
social democracy often bears to him through its spokesmen more 
the likeness of a war-club, knotted with individual crotchets, 
grudges, and passions, than of a transforming spirit. And he 
knows that some down-rushing Pentecost of self-abnegation must 
come upon these his brethren, if they are not to stand a-tiptoe in 
the forefront, when the day comes to fill the plan-and-scope com- 
mittees and posts of management in the co-operative common- 
wealth. With this picture of possibilities before him, it is no 
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guess that he sometimes thinks of his present employer with a sigh 
of relief. He may have just fought out a wage battle with this 
same employer, for all that. 

He has no such first-hand grappling with the sympathetic men 
and women of wealth and leisure who bring him the socialist message 
from outside the labor ranks. But he finds it hard, somehow, to 
take them very seriously. What do you know about me, or how 
I like my job, or what I want in place of it ? Good naturedly he 
grants these amiable people the grace of sincerity, but his keen, 
practical eye sees uncomfortably far into their curious ethical self- 
deception. And he is sometimes brutally frank and impolite about 
it. If private profit is so much plunder of labor, what are you 
doing with it ? I am labor. If it is mine it is not yours. You 
are devoting it to the good of humanity ? Perhaps I would like 
the same generous satisfaction, if you would hand me what 
you say I have earned and you have not. Or perhaps I would 
rather squander it, since that also is my right. I am grateful for 
your interest, but how do you know I may not have a notion that 
I in turn could spend your income for your largest good, better 
than you can ? I do not expect to get it away from you, even for 
that worthy purpose. Is it really impossible to work out a feasible 
plan of returning these incomes to the workers who earned them 
in the mills whence your dividends come, or of paying them into 
the public treasury for the good of the community? This, too, 
would enable you to take your place at once in the productive 
ranks, where you and I believe we all belong. You are people of 
ability and considerable spare time. Can you not manage to solve 
this immediate problem right at home, when you do not hesitate 
to attack tremendously larger ones a long way ahead ? 

John Mitchell, some years ago, based an argument for trade 
unionism on the not very cheerful supposition that the great mass 
of wage laborers must remain what they are and where they are. 
There is not room at the top for one in a thousand of the toilers 
who must always do the world's daily drudgery. That the 
drudgery must indeed always be done, and done by somebody, is 
true enough; but Mr. Mitchell was too rigid in his theory if he 
meant to tie any particular set of workers to any particular condi- 
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tion. The industrial ladder remains, but one generation of workers 
after another mounts from lower to higher rounds. The English 
weavers and spinners, and the sons and daughters of Yankee 
farmers who first filled the textile mills of Fall River and Lowell, 
found the factory system not a prison, but an opportunity. Except 
for short terms of labor, their children for the most part did not go 
back from the schools into the mills; not many indeed of the 
children of any of the groups that followed have done so. Mill 
managers have constantly turned to Europe for new supplies of 
labor, mainly because they had to, whatever their other motives. 
Irish operatives followed the English, French Canadians the Irish, 
and these for some years have been giving way to Greeks, Italians, 
and Poles. The earlier groups have passed into higher grades of 
occupation, and the movement goes on. The same drift appears 
in the population changes in great cities. The one-time German 
population of New York's east side, for many blocks below Four- 
teenth Street, is now for the most part far uptown or in the suburbs. 
Race after race has followed; from the hopelessness of old-world 
poverty, through the dismal years of new-world sweatshops and 
slums, out at length to things of larger promise; each status, grim 
enough in itself, at least a step forward. 

The man with a job knows something about this unseen social 
advance, however impatient he may get with the delays on the 
rounds just above. He does not especially complain that some of 
the rounds are near the bottom, nor that the ladder stands on the 
ground, where he can get on. Room at the bottom, where the 
start must be made, is more important to him, for the time being, 
than room at the top. He insists that the rounds be set closer 
together, for easier climbing, but he is slow about kicking the 
ladder out from underneath in the hope that he himself will remain 
floating in mid-air. 

I do not suppose the individual working-man exists who puts 
himself to the trouble of weighing all these facts and chances as a 
connected chain of reasoning. But in the give-and-take of almost 
constant discussion with those of his own industrial household, one 
after another of these things known and things probable does get 
before him, concretely, to a surprisingly larger extent than most 
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men not familiar with the high-tension inner life of the labor move- 
ment are aware. 

If he actually had grown hopeless about his job and all that 
goes with it, he would have become either the Jacobin or the man 
with the hoe long ago. But he has seen the job bettered in his own 
day, and has a Micawber-like faith that something better still will 
"turn up," one of these days, even if he does not seriously expect 
his abilities to land him in the general manager's chair. Never- 
theless, somebody among his fellows will be foreman, and some- 
body manager — who knows ? The allurement of the what-may-be 
never quite loses its spell; the fascination of unknown possibility — 
chance if you will — a zest in the midst of monotony which does 
count for contentment and efficiency, whether more than a few of 
the things imagined are ever realized or not. 

And the man who holds this half-whimsical trust in luck cannot 
quite deny, if he is frank, still other non-economic motives which 
sometimes move him even more than dollars and cents. The latent 
pugnacity in most men's make-up lends a kind of grim attraction 
to an industrial system offering every man a "fighting chance," no 
matter what the hardships or how many the defeats. Universal and 
everlasting peace — most worthy ideal — is not after all the slogan 
that stirs the blood and fires enthusiasm. There is no drumbeat 
in it, and most men after a while get restless for the drumbeat: 
not necessarily the call to bloodshed, but to real encounter never- 
theless — no polite rivalry of the chessboard or croquet ground. 
There is an edge to the definition of peace as "a monotonous inter- 
val between fights" that cuts deeper than jest. In the play of 
heroism and sacrifice men reach satisfactions more intimate than 
happiness. These finer muscles demand the pain of exercise, and 
the reward has meaning in some rough proportion to the suffering 
that won it. That is a bromidic commonplace, the sated man's 
occasional envy of his struggling neighbor's relish of small gains — 
the moving into the new flat with an extra room and a bay-window, 
the family trip to the beach on that first Saturday half-holiday. 
"Did you ever suppose a year ago we would be where we are now ?" 
He would like to know that feeling. It is the possession of the 
forward-looking man with an ordinary, stupid job. 
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The working-man would like well enough to know that he need 
never dread starvation; but what next? How long before the 
regulated mediocrity of perpetual comfort turns to deadly bore- 
dom ? to new discontents for old ? What are the energetic spirits 
to do, denied the opportunity or power to break through this smug 
universalism when they will and seek new individual outlets, 
reasonable or not, sensible or not, and without permission ? It is 
a common habit of mind to confuse contentment with the placid 
enjoyment of provided needs. There is the deeper contentment of 
hope, fettered though it be with anxiety and strife. Strife is the 
very weapon of hope; not the strife to force others down, but to 
share the larger possibilities of the common life. 

The working-man as we know him — the representative working- 
man, in the average or majority sense — has come up to this plane, 
and if it is not the loftiest that could be imagined, it is, at least 
to him, a vantage ground. To meet him on the street and argue 
some point of the latest labor policy, or to see him carry a banner 
in the Labor Day parade, or to hear him deliver a harangue in the 
union meeting is not to be reminded of the peasant with his hoe, 
bowed by the weight of centuries and gazing on the ground. The 
impression is that of a man standing upright on his own hard-won 
ground, with a power of choice and a determination to exercise it. 
He will accept a better industrial status than the one he is building 
for himself when he is sure that it is really better, and especially 
when he is sure that the liberties he has come to prize above all 
things are not in some way to slip through his hands in the exchange. 



